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The Bournal of Belies Acttres 
From the London Metropolitan. 


PETER SiMPLE. 


“ Sit down, Peter, I never felt moto unhappy, or 
more’disgueted with mysolf in ail my life. I feel aw if 
I never could: be happy again.” ‘A ‘sailor's life mixes 
him up with the-worst part of the female sex, and we 
do not know the real value of the ‘better. I little 
thought when I was talking nonsense to that poor girl, 
that I’ was breaking ono of the’ kiadost hearts in the 
world, and sacrificing the happiness of one who would 
lay.dowe her existence for me, Petgr. Since you tiave 
been gone, it’s twenty times that I've looked in the 

just to see whether I don’t look like a villain. 

t by the blood of St. Patrick, 1 thought woman’s 
love-was just like our own, and tliat a three months’ 
cruize would set all to rights again.” 

“I thought she had goue over to France.” 

“So did 1; but now she has to!d me alf about it. 
Father M:Dermot and her mothet brought hercown to 
the coast near hete, to embark in'a gting boat 
for Dieppe. ‘When the boat pulled intahore he the 
night to take them. in,.the modier and the rascally 
priest got in, but she felt as if it was leaving the whole 
world to leave the country:I was ip, and she held back: 
The officers came down—a' pistol or two was fired, the 
boat shoved off without her, and she, with their vg 
gage, was left on the heach. Ste went, back to the 
next town with the officers, where she told the truth of} 
the story, and they let her go, In Father M‘Dermot’s 


luggage she found letters, which ‘she read, and found} 


out that she and her mother were to have been placed 
in a convent at Dieppe ; and as the convent was named 
in the letters—which she says are important, but I have 
not had courage to read them yet—she went to‘the 
people from whose house they had embarked, request- 
ing them to forward the luggage and ‘a letter to her 
mothér—sending every thing buf the letters, which she 
reserved for me. She has’since received a letter from 
her‘mother, tellitg het that she is safe and well in the 
convent, and begging her to come cyew to her as 
soon as possible. ‘Tlie mother took the vows a week 
after she arrived there, 80 we know where to find her, 
Peter.” 

“And Where isthe poor girl going to stay now, 


“Thav’s-all the worst part ‘of it. It appears that she 
hoped not to be fownd out till afler we had sailed, and 
then to have, a8 she'#aid, poor thing! 10 have jaid at 
my feet and watched over me in “the storais; but I 
pointed out to her that it was not permitted, and could 
not bé, and that I would not be allowed to marry her, 
Oh! Peter,’ this is a very ead ~ business,” editinued 
O’Brien, passing his hand across his eyes. 

Ns arn Brien, what is to become of the poor 
Pigs oe T the'pgol 
“Bie is going home to be with my'father aid miothe-, 

hoping one day that I shall come bak ee 

: have written to Father M’Grath, to see What he can 
0.” nies bien hs ohh 
“Have you then not andeceived her?” * 

“ Father M'Grath must do that, I could not—it would 
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and marry her,| 
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to the hoart, and it’s not for ne logive that blow, I'd 
sooner hayé died—sooner have married her, thap have 
done it, Feter, Perhaps when I'm fer away she'll bear 
it better. Father M‘Grath will manage it.” 

'* O'Brien, I don’t like that Father M‘Grath,” ._ 

“ Well, Peter, you may be right, I don’t exactly like 
all he says, mayealt; but what is a man to do?--either 
he is a catholic, and believes as a catholic, or he is not 
one. Will T abandon my religion, now that it is per- 
secuted ? Never, Peter; I hope not, without I find a 
much better, at all events, Still I do not like tofeel 
that this advice of my confessor is at variance with my 
own conscience. Father M‘Grath is a worldly man; 
but that only proves that he is wrong, not that our 
religion is—and I don’t mind speaking to you on this 
snbject. No one knows that I’m a catholic except 
yourself; and at the admiralty they never asked me 
to take that oath which I never would have taken, al- 
though Father M‘Grath says I may take any oath 1 
please with what he calls heretics, and he will grant 
me absolution. Peter, my dear fellow, say no more 
about it.” 

I did not; but I may as well’ end the history of poor 
Ella Flanagan at once, as she will not appear in. 
About three months afterwards, we received a letter 
frou Father M‘Grath, stating that the girl had arrived 
‘safe, and had been a great comfort to O’Brien’s. father 
and mother, who wished her tu remain altogether ; that 
‘Father M’Grath had told her that when a man took his 
commission as captain, it was all the same as going into 
a monastery as a monk, .for he never could marty. 
The poor girl believed him, and thinking that-O’Brien 
was lost to her for ever, with: the advice of Father 
M‘Grath, had entered as a nun in one of the religious 
houses in Ireland, that, as she said, she might pray for 
him night and day. Many years afierwards, we heard 
of her—she was.well, and. not unhappy ; but O’Brien 
never forgot his behaviour to this poor girl. Jt was o 
source of continual regret; and fF believe, until the 
last day of his existence, his heart smote him: for his 
inconsiderate conduct towards her. ~ But I must leave 





this distressing topic, and return, to the, Ratt ke, 
whieh had pow arrived at the West Indies, and joined 
the admiral at Jamaica. gh viet, 


we 
CHAPTER V. 


We found orders at Barbadocs to cruise off Mar- 
tinique, to prevent. supplies being {urnished to the gar- 
rison Of the raed a waldo sere fshgadintoty. 
I do not know any thing more picturesque than rapping 
are the Syst ae of this My pe inane zthe ri 
bof hills, spreadi wn to the water’sedge, covered with 
the freshest, pre. by divided at the bean by small bays, 
with the beach of dazzling white sand, and where the 
little coasting vessels, employed to bring the sugar 
from the neighbouring estates, were riding at anchor. 
yes een ene ee sea, crowned with 
a fort, oa which wave tri. r—certainly, in ap- 
bars ty cog: of the most warlike fags in the world. 


a 







the third mornin bad ro die D d 
Rock, ind Were scadding slung sipesite of ihe island, 
just opening Fort Royal bay, whea iauling gather too 
close round its eastern entrance, formed by a promonto 
called Solonion’s Poin! which was sce 





have been the coath 6f her. ‘It would have stabbed her 
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newly-constructed battery. A column of smoke was 
poured along the blue water, and it was followed by the 
whizzing of a shot, which fiaseed through our o 
mainsail, first catting awny the dog-vane, whicti was 
close to old Swinburne’s head, a8 he stood on the car. 
ronade, conning the brig. I was at dinner in the cabin 
with O’Brien and the first lieutenant. " 
“ Where the devil have they got the brig now?" suid 
O'Brien, rising from his chair,and going on deck, * . 
We both: ; but before we were on deck, three 
or four more shot passed betwen the masts,’ If you 
please, sir,” said the master’s mite in ‘cliarys of the 
deck, whose ndme was O'Farrell;:“'the battery has 
opened upon us,” 
“Thank you very much for your informetior, Mr, 
O'Farrell,” replied O’Brien; “ bat the Frevich haye fe- 
ported it before you. May I ask if you've any particn- 
lar faney to be made'a target of, or if you think that his 
majesty’s brig Rattlesnake was sent here (o be riddled 
for nothing at all? Starboard the helm, quarter-master.” 
The helm was pat up, and the brig wag soon run out 
of the fire; not, however, until a few more, an were 
itched clase to us; and one carried away the fore-to 
Letra atk 4 f " * 
“ Now, Mr. O'Farrell,” said O'Brien, * I only wish to 
point out to you, that I trust neither I, nor anyone in 
this ship, cares a fig about the whizzing of a shot or two 
about our ears, when tere is any thing to be gained for 
it, either for ourselves or for our country; but I do ca 
a great deal about losing even the leg, or the arm, much 
more the lifo of any of my men, when therg’s no oeca- 
sion for it: so, in future, recollect it’s no di t) 


’ Vv \ 7 Fac te 
keep out of way of a battery, when all the ady: e 
is on their side. I've always Bon that haces 
pick out tho best men. Lower déwn the mainsail, and 
send the sailmskers aft to repair it.” 

When O’Brien returned to the cabin, I renrained on 
deck, for’ it was my afternoon watch; and althéngh 
O’Ferrell had permission to 1ook out for me T did not 
choose to.go down again. The bay of Fort Royal was 
now opened, and view was, extremely deantifi I. 
Swinburne was still on the carronade, and aé I know eC 
had been there before, I applied to bim for info n 
as to the locale.. He told me the tidmes of the batteries 
abone yn town, printed, mosligee’) yay and pre 

‘oint, & rticularly Pigeon Islané battery at the 
top of which wine the dieearane ark sored. fa “me 
“ {i's well I remember that place, Mr, Simple,” said 
he. * shat in "94 when I was last herd. ‘The. rs 
had ‘sieged it for a whole month, and were about to give 
it up, "cause they couldn't get a eee up bit ant?’ L 
you sees there. So poor Captain nai ine says, ‘ There 
is many a Clear head under a tarpao to bet, poe give 
any Chap five doubloons that will hitch up 4 twenty- 
four pounder {6 the top of that hill.” _ Not quite so eas 
a matter, as you may petesive from here, Mr. Simple.” 

“ It certainly appears to me, to have been ulsiost im- 
possible, Switibyroe,” replied I. a eee 
“ And go it did to. most’ of us, Mr. Simple ; but. there 









was one Smith, mate of a tran who. had. come 
on shore, and he steps.out, marine "ve been Tpohing at 
your men handling tuat gup, and m a thet if 
nay er Pipa in,a earronade, well woulded np, 


unk.and,rope yarns, 70 might par 





wood, we found ou 


es néarer thaa | 


al/out five doubloons, and gives 


m to him, saying, * You 
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deserve the money for the hint, even if it don’t succee:.’ 
But it did succeed, Mr. Simple, and the next day to their 
surprise, we opened a fire on the French beggars, and 
soon brought their boasting down. One of the French 
officers, after he was taken prisoner, axed me how we 
had managed to get the gun up there; but [ wasn’t go- 
ing to blow the gaff, so I told him, as a great secret, 
that we got it up with a kite, upon which he opened all 
his eyes, and crying ‘sacre bleu!” walked away, believing 
ull I said was true—but ain’t that a sail we have opened 
with the point, Mr. Simple?” 

It was so, and I reported it to O’Brien, who came up 
and gave chase. In half an hour we were along side of 
her, when she hoisted American colours, and proved to 
be a brigantine laden up to her goer’, which was not 
ubove a foot out of the water. Her cargo consisted of, 
what the Americans called notions, that is, in English, 
an assorted cargo. Half way up her masts, down to the 
deck, were hung up baskets containing apples, potatoes, 
onions, and nuts of various kinds. Her deck was 
crowded with cattle, sheep, pigs, and donkeys. Below 
was full of shingles, lumber, and a variety of different 
articles, too numerous to mention. I boarded her, and 
asked the master whither he was bound. ; 

** Why,” replied he, “ I’m bound for a market—nowise 
par ticular; and [ guess you won't stop me.” 

“ Not if all’s right,” replied I; “but I must look at 
your log.” ; 

“Well I’ve a notion there’s no great objection to 
that,” replied he, and he brought it up on deck. 

had no great time to examine it, but I could not 
help being amused at the little I did read, such as—— 
“ Horse latitudes—water very short—killed white-faced 
bullock—caught a dolphin, and ate him for dinner— 
broached molasses cask, No, 1, letter A. Fine night-—- 
saw little round things floating on the water—took up a 
bucket full—guessed they were pearls—judge I guessed 
wrong, only little Portuguese men-of-war—threw them 
over od canine <teeta a scream, guessed it was a 
mermaid—looked out, saw nothing. itnessed a very 


strange rippling ahead—calculated it might bo the sea 
serpent——stood on to see hin plain, and nearly ran on 
Hauled off again--met a Britisher—treated 


Barbuda. 
politely.” 

Having overhauled his log, I then begged to overhaul 
his men, to ascertain if there were any Englishmen 
among his crew. This was rot pleasing, and he grum- 
bled very much; but they were ordered aft. One man 
I was satisfied was an Englishman and told him so; but 
the man, as well as the master, persisted to the contrary. 
Nevertheless, I resolved to take him on board for O’Brien 
to decide, and ordered him into the boat. 

“ Well, if you will use force, I can’t help it; my decks 
an’t clear, as you see, or else—I tell you what, Mr. 
Lieutenant, your vessel there will be another Hermione, 
I've a notion, if you presses true-blooded Yankees ; and 
what's more, the States will take it up, as sure as there’s 
snakes in Virginny.” 

Notwithstanding this remonstrance, I took them on 
board to O’Brien, who had a long conversation with the 
Amegcan in the cabin. When they returned on deck, 
he was allowed to depart with his man, and we again 
made sail. I had the first watch that night, and as we 
ran along the coast, I perceived a vessel under the high 
land, in what the sailors cal] the doldrums ; that is, 
almost becalmed, or her sails flapping about in overy 
direction with the eddying winds. We steered for her, 
and were very soon in the same situation, not more than 
a quarter of a mile from her. The quarter boat was 
lowered down, and I proceeded to board her; but as she 
was large and rakish, O’Brien desired me to be careful. 
and if there was the least show of resistance to return. 

As I pulled up to her bows, they hailed me in French, 
and desired me to keep off, or they would fire. This was 
quite sufficient; and, in obedience to my orders, [ re- 
turned to the brig and reported to O’Brien. We lowered 
down all the quarter-boats, and towed round the brig’s 
broadside to her, and then gave her half a dozen carron- 
ades of round and grape. Hearing great noise and con- 
fusion on board, after we had ceased firing, O’Brien 
again sent me to know if they had surrendered. They 
replied in the affirmative; and 1 boarded her. She 
proved to be the Commerce de Bordeaux, with three 
hundred and thirty slaves on board, out of five hundred 
embarked from the coast, bound to Martinique. The 
crew were very sickly, and were most of them in their 
hammocks. Latterly they had been killing parrots to 
make soup for them: a few that were left, of the gray 
species, spoke remarkably well. When they left the 
coast, they had nearly one thousand parrots on board. 

O’Brien perceiving that I had taken possession, sent 
another boat to know what the vessel was. | desired 
the surgeon to be sent on board, as some of the men, and 
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many of the poor slaves, were wounded by our shot. O 

all the miserable objects, I know of none to be compared 
to the poor devils of slaves on board of a slave-vessel : 
the state of suffocation between decks—the dreadful 
stench arising from their filth, which is hardly ever 
cleared away—the sick |ying without help, and looked 
upon by those who are stronger with the utmost indif- 
ference—men, women, and children, all hadddled and 
crowded together in a state of nudity, worn to the skin 
and bone from stench, starvation, and living in an at- 
mosphere that none but a negro could exist in. If all 
that occurs in a slave-ship were really known, | think 
it would be acknowledged, that to make the slave trade 
piracy, would be nothing more than a just retribution; 
and this is certain, that unless it be made piracy, it never 
will be discontinued, 

By daylight, the vessel was ready, and O'Brien de- 
termined tu take her to Dominica, so that the poor 
devils might be immediately set on shore. We anchored 
with her, in a few days, in Prince Rupert’s Bay, where 
we had only twenty-four hours to obtain sume refresh- 
ments and arrange about our prize, which [ hardly need 
say was of some value. 

During the short time that I was on shore, purchas- 
ing some fowls and vegetables for O’Brien and our own 
mess, 1 was amused at witnessing a black sergeant 
drilling some of his regiment of free negroes and mu- 
lattoes. He appeared resolved to make the best appear- 
ance that he could, for he began by saying, “ You hab 
shoe and ’tocking, stand in front—you hab shoe no 
tocking, stand in centre—you hab no shoe no ’tocking, 
stand in um rear. Face to mountain—back to sea- 
beach. Why you no ’tep out, sar?—you hangman !” 

I was curious to count the numbers qualified for 
the front rank: there were only two mulattoes, In 
the second rank there were also only two. No shoe 
and no ‘tocking appeared to be the fashion. As usual 
we were surrounded by the negroes; and, although we 
had been there but a few hours, they had a song com. 
posed for us which they constantly repeated. 


* Don’t you see the Rattlesnake 
Coming under gail ? 
Don't you sce the Rattlesnake 
With prizes at um tail ?— 
Rattlesnake hab all the money, ding, ding— 
She shall have all that’s funny, ding, ding !” 


—>—— 
CHAPTER VI. 


The next morning we weighed anchor and returned 
to our station off Martinique. We had ran within 
three miles of St. Pierre’s, when we discovered a vessel 
coming out under jury-masty. She steered directly for 
us, and we made her out to be the American brigan- 
tine which we had boarded some time before. O’Brien 
sent a boat to bring the master of her on board. 

“Well, captain,” said he, “so you met with a 
squall?” 

“T calculate not,” replied he. 

“ Why, then, what the devil have you been about?” 

“Why, I guess I sold all my cargo, and, what’s more, 
I’ve sold my masts.” 

“Sold your masts! who did you sell them to ?” 

“ To an almighty pretty French privatcer laying in 
St. Pierre’s, witich had Jost her spars when she was 
chased by one of your brass-bottomed sarpents ; and 
I’ve a notion they paid pretty handsomely too.” 

* But how do you mean to get home again ?” 

“I calculate to get into the stream, and then I'll do 
very well. If I meet a nor-wester, why then I'll make 
a signal of distress, and some one will tow me in, I 
guess.” 

“ Well,” replied O’Brien, “ but step down into the 
cabin and take something, captain.” 

* With particular pleasure,” replied this strange mor- 
tal: and down they went. 

In about half an hour, they returned on deck, and 
the boat took the American on board. Soon after- 
wards O’Brien desired Osbaldistone and myself to step 
down into the cabin. ‘The chart of the harbour of St 
Pierre’s lay on the table, and O’Brien said, “I have 
had a long conversation with the American, and he 
states that the privateer is at anchor in this spot,” 
(pointing to a pencil-mark on the chart.) “If so, she 
is well out; and I see no difficulty in capturing her. 
You see, that she lays in four fathoms water, and so 
close under the outer battery, that the guns could not 
be pointed down upon the boats. I have also enquired 
if they keep a good look out, and the American says 
that er feel so secure, that they keep no leok out 





at all; that the captain and officers belonging to her 


are on shore all night, drinkin , smoking, and boasting 
of what they will do. Now the question is, whether 
this report be correct. The American has been well 
treated by us, and I see no reason to doubt him; in- 
deed, he gave the information voluntarily, as if he 
wished to serve us.” 

I allowed Osbaldistone to speak first; he coincided 
with O’Brien, I did not: the very circumstance of her 
requiring new masts, made me doubt the truth of his 
assertion as to where she lay; and if one part of his 
story was false, why not the whole? O’Brien appeared 
struck with my argument, and it was egreed, that if 
the boats did go away, it should be for a reconnoisance, 
and, that the attempt should only be made, provided 
it was found that the privateer laid in the same spot 
pointed out by the American master. It was, however, 
decided, that the reconnoisance should take place that 
very night, as, allowing the privateer to be anchored 
on the spot supposed, there was every probability that 
she would not remain there, but haul further in, to 
take in her new masts, The news that an expedition 
was at hand was soon circulated through the ship, and 
all the men had taken their cutiasses from the capstern, 
to get them ready for action. The fighting boats’ 
crews, without orders, were busy with their boats, some 
cutting up old blankets to muftle the oars, others mak. 
ingnew grummets. ‘The ship’s company were us busy 
as bees, bustling and buzzing about the decks, and re- 
minding you of the agitation which takes place in a 
chive previous to a swarm. At last, Oshaldistone came 
on deck, ai.d ordered the boats’ crews to be piped away, 
and prepare for service. He was to have the command 
of the expedition in the launch—lI had charge of the first 
cutter—O’Farrel of the second, and Swinburne hed 
charge ofthe jolly-boat. At dusk, the head of the brig 
was again turned towards St. Pierre's, and we ran 
slowly in. At ten, we hove to, and about eleven the 
boats were ordered to haul up. O’Brien repeating his 
orders to Mr. Osbaldistone, not to make the attempt if 
the privateer were found to be anchored close to the 
town. The men were all mustered on the quarter deck, 
to ascertain if they had the distinguishing mark on 
their jackets, that is, square patches of canvass sewed 
on the left arm, so that we might recognise friend from 
foe—a very necessary precaution in a night expedition ; 
and then they were manned, and ordered to shove off. 
The oars were dropped in the water, throwing out a 
phorphorescent light, so common in that climate, and 
away we went. After an hour’s pulling, Osbaldistone 
laid on his oars in the launch, and we closed with him. 

“We are now at the mouth of the harbour,” said 
he, “and the most perfect silence must be observed.” 


“ At the mouth of the harbour, sir,” said Swinburne ; 
“I reckon we are more than half way in; we passed 
the point at least ten minutes ago, and this is the se- 
cond battery we are now abreast of.” 


To this Osbaldistone did not agree, nor indeed did 
Ithink that Swinburne was right; but he persisted in it, 
and pointed outto us the lights in the town, which were 
now all open to us, and which would not be the case 
if we were only at the mouth of harbour. Still we 
were of a different opinion, and Swivburne, out of 
respect to his officers, said no more. 


We resumed our oars, pulling with the greatest 
caution; the night was intensely dark, and we could 
distinguish nothing. After pulling ten minutes more, 
we appeared to be close to the lights in the town; still 
we could sce no privateer or any other vessel. Again 
we lay upon our oars.and held a consultation. Swin- 
burne declared, that if the privateer laid where we 
supposed, we had passed her long ago; but while we 
were debating, O’Farrel cried out, ** I see her,” and he 
was right—she was not more than a cable’s lenvth 
from us. Without waiting for orders, O’Farrel desired 
his inen to give way, and dashed alongside of the pri- 
vateer. Before he was half way on board of her, lights 
flew about in every direction, and a dozen muskets 
were discharged. We had nothing to do but to follow 
him, and in a few seconds we were all alongside of 
her; batshe was well prepared, and on the alert. 
Boarding nettings were triced up all round, every gun 
had been depressed as much as possible, and she ap- 
peared to bo full of men. A scene of confusion and 
slaughter now occurred, which I trust never again to 
witness. All our attempts to get on board were un- 
availing; if we tried at a port, a dozen pikes thrust us 
back. If weattempted the boarding nettings, we were 
thrown down, killed or wounded, into the boats. From 
every port, and from the decks of the privateer, the 
discharge of musketry was incessant. Pistols were 
protruded and fired in our faces, while occasionally her 





carronades went off, stunning us with their deafening 
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noise and rocking the boats in the disturbed water, if 
they had no other effect. 

For ten minutes our exertions never ceased ; at last, 
with half our numbers lying killed or wounded in the 
bottom of the boats, the men, worn out and dispirited 
at their unavailing attempts, sat down most of them on 
the boats’ thwarts, loading their muskets, and discharg- 
ing them into the ports. Osbaldistone was among the 
wounded, and perceivirg that he was not in the launch, 
of whose crew not six men remained, J called to Swin- 
burne, who was alongside of me, and desired him to 
tell the other boats to make the best of their way out 
of the harbour. This was soon communicated to the 
survivors, who would have continued the unequal con- 
test to the last man, if [ had not given the order. The 
launch and second cutter shoved off—O’Farrell also 
having fallen; and, as soon as they were clear of the 
privateer, and had got their oars to pass, I proceeded 
to do the same, amidst the shouta and yells of the 
Frenchmen, who now jumped on their gunwale and 
pelted us with their musketry, cheering and mocking 
us. 

“ Stop, sir,” cried Swinburne, “ we'll have a bit of 
revenge ;”’ so saying, he hauled to the launch, and 
wending her bow to the privateer, directed her carron- 
ade—which they had no idea we had on board, as we 
had not fired it—to where the Frenchman were crowd- 
ed the thickest. 

“Stop one moment, Swinburne; put another dose of 
canister in.” We did so, and then discharged the gun, 
which had the most murderous effect, bringing the 
major part of them down upon the deck. I feel con- 
vinced from the cries and groans which followed, that 
if we had had a few more men, we might have return- 
ed and captured the privateer; but it was too late. 
The batteries were all lighted up, and although they 
could not sce the boats, fired in the direction where 
they supposed us to be, for they were qware, from the 
sheuting on board the vessel, that we had heen beaten 
off. The launch had but six hands capable of taking 
an oar; the first cutter had but four. In my own beat 
I bad five. Swinburne had two besides himself in the 
jolly-boat. 

“This is a sorry business, sir,” said Swinburne ; 
“now what’s best to be done? My idea is, that we 
had better put all the wounded men into the launch, 
man the two cutters and jolly-boat, and tow her off. 
And, Mr, Simple, instead of keeping on this side, as 
they will expect in the batteries, us keep close 
in-shore, upon the near side, and their shot will pass 
over us.” 

This advice was too good not to he followed. It 
was now two o’clock, and we had a long pull before us, 
and no time to lose: we lifted the dead bodies and the 
wounded men out of the two cutters and jolly-boat 
into the launch. I had no time for examination, but 
I perceived that O’Farrel was quite dead, and also a 
youngster of the name of Pepper, who must have 
smuggled himself into the boats, I did, however, look 
for Osbaidistone, and found him in the stern shects of 
thelaunch. He hadreceived a deep wound in the breast, 
apparently with a pike. He was sensible, and asked 
me for a little water, which I procured from the break- 
er which was in the launch, and gave it to him. At 
the word water, and hearing it poured out from the 
breaker, many of the wounded men faintly called out 
for some. Having no time to spare, [ left two men in 
the launch, one to steer, and the other to give them 
water, and then taking her in tow, pulled directly in 
for the batteries, as advised by Swinburne, who now 
sat alongside of me. 

As soon as we were well in shore, I pulled out of 
the harbour with feelings not by any means enviable, 
Swinburne said to me, in a low voice, “ This will be 
a hard blow for the captain, Mr. Simple. I’ve always 
beon told, that a young captain losing his men without 
bringing any dollars to his admiral, is not very well 
received.” 

“Tam more sorry for him than I can well express, 
Swinburne,” replied I; * but what is that ahead— 
a vessel under weigh ?” 

Swinburne stood up in the stern of the cutter, and 
looked for a few seconds. “ Yes, a large ship standing 
in under royals—she must be a Frenchman. Now’s 
our time, sir; so long as we don’t go out empty hand- 
ed, all will be well. Oars, all of you. Shall we cast 
off the launch, sir?” 

“Yes,” replied I: “and now, my lads, let us only 
have that vessel, and we shall do. Sheisa merchant- 
man, that’s clear, (not that | was sure of it.) Swin- 
burne, 1 think it will be better to let her pass us, in. 
shore ; they will all be looking out of the other side, 
for they must have seen the firing.” 
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“ Well thought of, sir,” replied Swinburne. 

We laid on our oars, and Iet her pass us, which she 
did creeping in at the rate of two miles an hour. We 
then pulled for her quarter in the three boats, leaving 
the launch behind us, and boarded. As we premiscd, 
the crew were on deck, and all on the other side of 
the vessel, so anxiously looking at the batteries, which 
were still firing occasional random shot, that they did 
not perceive us until we were close to them, and then 
they had no time to seize their arms. 

There were several ladies on board; some of the 
peuple protected them, others ran below. In two mi- 
nutes we had possession of her, and had put her head 
the other way. To our surprise she mounted fourteen 
guns. One hatch we left open for the ladies, some of 
whom had fainted, to be taken down below: the others 
were fastened down by Swinburne. As soon as we 
had the deck to ourselves, we manned one of the cut- 
ters, and sent it for the launch, and as soon as she was 
made fast alongside, we had time to look about us. 
The breeze freshened, and in halfan hour we were out 
of gunshot ofall the batteries. 1 then had the wound- 
ed men taken out of the launch, and Swinburne and 
the other men bound up their wounds, and made them 
as comfurtable as they could. 

—<> 
CHAPTER VII. 

We had had possession of the vessel about an hour 
whon the man who was sentry over the hatchway, told 
me that one of the prisoners wished to speak with the 
English commanding officer, and asked leave to come 
on deck. I gave permission, and a gentleman came 
up, stating that he was a passenger, that the ship was 
a letter of marque from Bordeaux, that there were seven 
lady passengers on board, who had come out to join 
their husbands and families; and that he trusted I 
would have no objection to put them on shore, as 
women could hardly be considered as objects of war- 
fare. As I knew that O’Brien would have done so, 
and that he would be glad to get rid of both women 
and prisoners, if he could, | replied, “ Most certainly ; 
that I would heave to, that they might not have so far 
to pull on shore, and that | would permit the ladies and 
other passengers to go on shore. I begged that they 
would be as quick as possible in getting their packages 
ready, and that I would give them two of the boats 
belonging to the ship, with a sufficient number of 
French seamen belonging to her to man the boats.” 

Tbe Frenchman was very grateful, thanked me in 
the name of the ladies, and went down below to impart 
the intelligence. I then hove to, lowered down the 
boats from the quarters, and waited for them to come 
up. It was daylight before they were ready, but that 
I did not care about; I saw the brig in the olfing about 
seven miles off, and J was well clear of the batteries. 

At last they made their appearance, one by one 
coming up the ladder, escorted by French gentlemen. 
They had to wait while the packages and bundles 
were put into the boats. The first sight which struck 
them with horror was the many dead and wounded 
Englishinen lying on the decks. Expressing their 
commiseration, I told them we had attempted to take 
the privateer, and had been repulsed, and that it was 
coming out of the harbour that I had fallen in with 
their ship and captured it. All the ladies had several. 
ly thanked me for my kindness in giving them their 
liberty, except one, whose eyes were fixed upon the 
wounded men, when the French gentleman went up 
to her, and reminded her that she had not oxpreseed 
her thanks to the commanding officer. 

She turned round to me—I started back. 


I certainly 
had seen that face before—I could not be mistaken; 
yei she had now grown un into a beautiful young 


woman. 
Celeste ?” 

“Yes,” replied she, looking earnestly at me, as if 
she would discover who | was, but which it was not 
very easy to do, begrimed as my face was with dust 
and gunpowder. ‘ 

“Have you forgotten Peter Simple ?” 

“O ! no—no——no—never forgot you!” cried Celeste, 
bursting into tears, and holding out her hands, 

This scene occasioned no small astonishmicnt to 
the parties on deck, who could not comprehend it. 
She siniled through her tears, as Lb told her how happy 
I was to have the means of being of service io ner. 
« And where is the colonel?” said I. 

“ There,” replied she, pointing to the island : “ he is 
now general, and ce nds the force in the garrison. 
And where is Mr, O’Brien ?” interrogated Celeste. 

“ There,” replied I, “ he commands that man-of-war, 
of which | am the second lieutenant.” 


* Celeste,” said I, trembling. “Are you not 





A rapid exchange of enquiries took place, and the 
boats were stopped while we were in conversation. 
Swinburne reported that the brig was standing ia for 
us, and I felt that in justice to the wounded I could 
no longer delay. Still I found time to press her hand, 
to thank her for the purse she had given me when I 
was on the stilts, and to tell her that I had never for- 
gotten her, and never would. With many remem. 
brances to her father, | was handing her into the boat, 
when she said, “ I don’t know whether I am right to 
ask it, but you could do me such a favour.” 

“ Whatis it, Celeste ?” 

*“ You have allowed more than one half of the men 
to pull us on shore; some mnst remain, and they are 
so miserable—indeed it is hardly yet decided which of 
them are to go. Could you let them all go?” 

“That I will for your sake, Celeste. As soon as 
your two boats have shoved off, I will lower down the 
boat astern, and send the rest afler you; but I mnst 
make sail now—God bless you !” 

The boats then shoved otf, the passengers waving 
their handkerchiefs to us, ai.d I made sail for the brig. 
As soon as the stern boat was alongside, the rest of . 
the crew were called up and put into her, and followed 
their companions. I felt that O’Brien would not be 
angry with me for letting them ali go; and especially 
when I told him who begged for them. The vessel's 
name was the Victorine, mounting fourteen guns, and 
twenty-four men, with eleven passengers. She was 
chiefly laden with silks and wine, and was a very valu. 
able prize. Celeste had time to tell me that ber father 
had been four years in Martinique, and had left her at 
home for her education; and that she was then com. 
ing out to join him. The other ladies were all wives 
or daughters of officers of the French garrison on the 
island, and the gentlemen passengers were some of 
them French officers; but as this was told ine in secrecy, 
of course | was not bound to know it, as they were 
not in uniform. 

As soon as we had closed with the brig, I hastened 
on board to O’Brien ; and as soon as a fresh supply of 
hands tu man the boats, and the surgeon and his as- 
sistant had been despatched on board of the prize, to 
superintend the removal of the wounded, I went down 
with him into the cabin and narrated what had occurred, 

* Well,” said O’Brien, “ all's well that ends well; 
but this is not the lackiest hit in the world, Your 
taking the ship has saved me, Peter; and I must make 
as flourishing a despatch as I can, By the powers! 
but it’s very lucky that she has fourteen gans—-it sounds 
grand. I must muddle it all up together, so that the 
admiral must think we intended to cut them both out 
—and so we did, sure enough, if we had known she 
had been there. But I am most anxious to hear the 
surgeon’s report, and whether poor Osbaldistone will 
slo well. Peter, oblige me by going on board, and put 
two marines sentry over the hatchway, so that no one 
goes down and pulls the traps about; for I'll send on 
shore every thing belongiug to the passengers, for 
Colonel O’Brien’s sake.” 

The surgeon's report was made—six killed and six- 
teen wounded. The killed were O’Farrel, and Pepper, 
midshipmen, two seamen and two marines, The first 
lieutenant, Osbaldistone, was severely wounded in 
Unree places, but likely to do well; five other men were 
dangcrously wounded ; the other ten would in all pro- 
bability return to their duty in less than a month. 
As soon as the wounded were on buard, O’Brien re- 
turned with me to the prize, and we went down into 
the cabin. All the passengers’ effects were collected ; 
the tranks which had been left open were nailed down ; 
and O’Brien wrote a handsome letter to General 
O’Brion, containing a list of the packages ecnt on shore. 
We sent the launch with a flag of truce to the nearcet 
battery; after some demur it was accepted and the 
effects landed. We did not wait for an arswer, but 
made all sail to join the admiral at Barbadoes. 

Tho next morning we buried those who had fallen, 
O’Farrel was a fine young man, brave as a lion, but 
very hot in his temper. He would have made a good 
officer had he been spared. Poor little Pepper was 
also much regretted. He was but twelve years old. 
He had bribed the bowman of the second cutter to. al- 
low him to conceal himself under the foresheets of the 
beat. His day’s allowance of spirits had purchased 
hum this object of his ambition, which ended so fatally. 
But as soon as the bodics had disappeared under the 
wave, and the service was over, we all felt happier. 
There is something very unpleasant, particularly to 
sailors, in having a —— on board. 

We now sailed merrily along, the fre en com- 
pany with us; and before we reached Ba most 
of the men were convalescent. Osbaldintone’s wounds 
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were, however, very severe; and he was recommended 
to return home, whieh he did, and >'Aained his promo- 
tion as soon as he arrived, He ws a pleasant mess. 
mate, and | was sorry to lose hi altl.ough the lieu- 
tenant appointed in his room be’ .g junior to me, T was 
promoted to be first lieutenant of the brig. Soon after 
Osbaldistone went home, his brother broke his neck 
when hunting, and Osbaldistonc cameinto the property. 
He then quitted the service. 

We feund the admire: «! Barbadoes, who received 
O’Brien and his. despatch very well, O’Brien had 
taken two gvuod prizes, and that was sufficient to cover 
a multitude of sins, even if he had committed any ; but 
the despatch was admirably written, and the admiral, 
in his letter to the admiralty, commented upon Captain 
O'’Brien’s successful and daring attack; whereas if the 
truth had been known, it was Swinburne's advice of 
pulling up the weather shore, which was the occasion 
of our capturing the Victorine: but it is very hard to 
come at the real truth of these sort of things, as | 
found out during the time that I was in his majesty’s 
service, 


—— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Our next cruise was on the coast of Guinea and gulf 
of Mexico, where we were running up and down for 
three months, without falling in with any thing but 
West Indiamen bound to Demerara, Berbice, and Suri- 
nam, and occasionally chasing a privateer; but in the 
light winds they were too fast for us. Still we were 
usefirl in protecting the trade, and O’Brien had a Ictter 
of thanks from the merchants, and a handsome picce of 
plate upon his quitting the station. We had made sail 
for Barbadoes two days, and were within sight of the 
island of Trinidad, when we perceived six sail on the 
lee bow. We soon made them out to be three large ships 
and three schooners; and immediately guessed, which 
afterwards proved to be correct, that they were three 
privateers, with West India ships which they had cap- 
tured. We made all sail, and at tirst the three privateers 
did the same; but afterwards, having made out our force, 
and not liking to abandon their prizes, they resolved to 
fight, The, West Indiamen hauled to the wind on 
the other tack, and the three privateers shortened sail 
and awaited our coming. We beat to quarters, and 
when every thing was ready, and we were within a mile 
of the enemy, who had now thrown out the tri-coloured 
flag, O’Brien ordered all the men aft on the quarter- 
deck, and addressed them; “ Now, my men, you see that 
there are threo privateers, and you also see that there 
are three Wost [ndiamen, which they have captured. 
As for the privateers, it’s just a fair mateh for you—one 
Englishman can always beat three Frenchmen. We 
must licx the privateers for honour and glory, and we 
must re-capture the ships for profit, because you'll all 
want some money when you get on shore again. So 
you've just halla dozon things to do, and then we'll pipe 
to dinner.” 

This haranene suited the sailors very well, and they 
returned to their gune. “ Now, Peter,” said O’Brien, 
just call away the sail-trimmers from the guns, for I 
mean to fight these fellows under sail, and out-ma- 
neuvre them, if I can. Tell Mr. Webster I want to 
speak with him.” 

Mr. Wobsier was the second lieutenant, a very steady 
quiet, young man, and a good officer. 

“ Mr. Webster,” said O’Brien, “ remember that all the 
foremost guns must be very much depressed. [ prefer 
that the shot sliould strike the water before it reaches 
them, rather than it should go over them. See that 
your screws arc ruin up at once, and I will take care 
that no broadside is thrown away. Starboard, Swin- 
barne.” 

“ Starboard it is, sir.” 

“ Stearty; so—that’s right for t! stern of the leeward 
vessel,”” 

We were within two cable longths of the privateers, 
who still remained hove to within half a cablo’s length 
of each other. ‘They were very large schooners, full of 
men, with their boarding-netting triced up, and showing 
a very good set of teeth: as it afterwards proved, one 
mounted sixteen, and the other two, fourteen guns. 

“Now, my lads, oter to the lee guns, and fire as they 
bear, when we round to. Hands by the lee head-braces 
and jib-sheet, stretch along the weather braces: Quar- 
ter:master atiaft; tend. the boonsheet.. Port hard, 
Swinburne.” ‘ 

“Port it is, sir,” replied Swinburne; and tho brig 
rounded! wpie® the wind, shooting up ander the steriis 
of the two weathetmost schooners; and discharging the 
broadside nite thar as, the — 

“Be smart atid toad, my lads, awd stand by the same 
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guns. Round in the weather head-braces, Peter, I 
don't want her to go about. Stand by to haul over the 
hoom-sheet, when she pays off. Swinburne, helm amid- 
ships.” 

By this. time another broadside was poured into the 
schooner, who had not yet returned our fire, which, 
having foolishly remained hove to the wind, they could 
not do. ‘The brig had now stern way, and O’Brien then 
executed a very skilful maneuvre: he shifted the helm, 
and made a stern board, so as to back in between the 
two weather schooners and the one to leeward, bracing 
round at the same time on the other tack. 

“ Man both sides, my lads, and give them your broad- 
sides us we pass,” 

The men stationed to the starboard guns flew over, 
and the other side being again loaded, we exchanged 
broadsides with the leeward and one of the windward 
schooners; the brig continuing her stern way until we 
passed ahead cf them. By the time that we had reload- 
ed, the brig had gathered headway, and again passed 
between the same two schooners, exchanging broadsides, 
and then passing astern of them. 

“Capital, my lads—eapital!” said O’Brien; “ this is 
what I call good fighting.” And so it was; for O’Brien 
had given two raking broadsides, and four others, re- 
ceiving only two in return, for the schooners were not 
ready for us when we passed between them the last 
time. 

The smoke had now rolled away to leeward, and we 
were able to see the effect of our broadsides. ‘lhe mid- 
dle schooner had lost her main boon, and appeared very 
much cut up in the hull. The schooner to leeward did 
not appear to have suffered much; bat they now per- 
ceived their error, and made sail. They had expected 
that we should have run in between them, and fought 
broadside to broadside, by which means the weather- 
most schooner would have taken a raking position, while 
the others engaged us to windward and to leeward. 
Our own damages were trifling—two men slightly 
wounded, and one main shroud cutaway. We ran about 
half'a mile astern from them; then with both broadsides 
ready, we tacked, and found that, as we expected, we 
could weather the Whole of them. This we did; O’Brien 
running the brig within biscuit-throw of the weather 
schooner, engaying him broadside to broadside, with the 
advantage that the other two could not fire a shot into 
us without standing a chance of striking their consort. 
If he made more sail, so did we; if he shortened, so did 
we; so as to keep our position with little variation. The 
schooner fought well; but her metal was not to be com- 
pared with our thirty-two pound ecarronades, which 
ploughed up her sides at so short a distance, driving two 
ports into one. At last her furemast went by the board, 
and she dropped astern. In the mean time the other 
schooners had both tacked, and were coming up under 
our stern to rake us, but the accident which happened 
to the one we had engaged left us at liberty. We knew 
that she could not escape, so we tacked and engaged 
the other two, nearing them as fast as we could. ‘I'he 
breeze now sprang up fast, and O’Brien put up the 
helin, and passed between them, giving’ them both a 
raking broadside of grape and canister, which brought 
the sticks about their ears, ‘This sickened them; the 
smallest schooner, which had been the leewardmost at 
the commencement of the action, made all sail on a 
wind. We clapped on the royals to follow her, when we 
perceived that the other schooner, which had been in 
the middle, and whose main boom we had shot away, 
had put her helm up, and was crowding all sail befure 
the wind. O’Brien then said, “* Mast not try for too 
much, or we shall lose all. Put her about, Peter,—we 
must be content with the one that is left us.” 

We went about and ranged up to the schooner which 
had lost her foremast ; but she, finding that her consort 
had deserted her, hauled. down her colours just as we 
wero about to pour in our broadside. Our men gave 
three cheers; atid it was pleasant to see them all shaking 
hands with each other, congratulating and laughing at 
the successftil result of our action. 

“Now, my lads, be smart;—we’ve done enough for 
honour, now for profit. Veter, take the two cutters full 
of men, and go on board of the schooner, while I get 
hold of the three West Indiamen. Rig something jury 
forward, and follow me.” 

‘In a minute the cutters were down and full of men. 
I took possession of the schooner, while the brig again 
tacked, and crowding all sail stood after the captured 
vessels. The schooner, which was the largest of the 
three, was called the Jean @’Arc, mounting sixteen guns, 
and liad fifty-three men. on board, the remainder being 
away in the prizes. The captgjn was wounded very 
badly, and one officer killed: Out of her ship’s company, 
sho: had but eight killed and five wounded. y in- 





: Wo ae 
formed me that they bad sailed three months ago from 
St. Pierre’s, Martinique, and had fallen in with the 
other two privateers, and eruised in company, having 
taken nine West Indiamen since they had come: out. 
“Pray,” said I to the officer who gave the information, 
“were you ever attacked by boats when you laid at St. 
Pierre's?” He replied, yes; and that they had beaten 
them off. ‘Did you purchase these masts of an Ame- 
rican?” He replied-in the affirmative; so that we had 
captured the very vessel, in attempting to.cat out which 
we had lost so many men. 

We were all very glad of this, and Swinburne said, 
* Well, hang me, if I didn’t think that I had seen that 
port-hole before; there it was that I wrenched a pike 
out of one of the rascal’s hands, who tried to stab me, 
and into that port-hole I fired, at least, a dozen muskets. 
hee I'm d ——d glad we’ve got hold of the beggar at 
ast.”” 

We secured the prisoners below, and commenced 
putting the schooner in ozder. In half an hour, we had 
completed our knotting and splicing, and having two of 
the carpenters with us, in an hour we had got upa small 
jury-mast forward, sufficient for the present. We low- 
ered the mainsail. put trysails on her, and stood after the 
brig, which was now close to the prizes: but they se- 
parated, and it was not till dark that she had possession 
of two. The thied was then hull down on the other 
tack, with the brig in chase. We followed the brig, as 
did the :wo re-captured vessels, and even with our jury 
up, we found that we could sail ag fast as they. The 
next morning, we saw the brig hove to, and about three 
miles ahead, with the threc vessels in her possession, 
We closed, and I went on board. Webster was put in 
charge of the privateer; and after lying-to for that day 
to send our prize-masters and men fay Sate to remove 
the prisoners, we got up a proper jury-mast, and all 
made sail together for Burbadoes. On my return on 
board, I found that we had but one man and one bo 
killed, and six wounded, which I was not aware of. { 
forgot to say that the names of the other two privateers 
were L’Etoile and La Madeline. 

In.a fortnight we arrived with all our prizes safe in 
Carlisle Bay, where we found the admiral, who had 
anchored but two days before. I hardly need say, that 
O’Brien was well received, and gained a great of 
credit for the action. I found several letters from my: 
sister, the contents of which gave me much pain. My 
father had beeu for some months in Ireland, and had 
returned without gaining any information. My sister 
said, that he was very unhappy, paid no attention to his 
clerical duties, and would sit for days withcut speaking. 
That he was very much altered in his appearance, and 
had grown thin and ecare-worn. “In short,” suid she, 
“my dear Peter, Lam afraid thut be is fretting himself 
to death, Of course, Lam very lonely and melancholy, 
I cannot help reflecting upon what will be my situation 
if any accident should happen to my father, Accept my 
uncle’s protection I will not; yet how am I to live, for 
my father has saved nothing. 1 have been very busy 
lately, trying to qualify myself for a governess, and 
practise the harp and piano for several hours every day. 
{ shall be very, very glad when you come home again.” 
I showed the letters to O’Brien, who read them with 
much attention. I perceived the colour mount into his 
cheeks, when he read those parts of her letters in which 
she mentioned his name, and expressed her gratitude for 
his kindness towards me. 

“ Never mind, Peter,” said O’Brien, returning me the 
letters; “ to whom is it that | am indebted for my pro- 
motion, and this brig, but to you--and for all the prize- 
inoney which I have made, and which, by the head of 
St. Patrick, comes to a very dacent sum, but to you? 
Make yourgelf quite easy about your dear little sister. 
We'll club your prize-money and mine together, and 
she shall marry a duke, if there is one in Lngland de- 
serving of her; and it’s the French that shall fur- 
nish her dowry, as sure as the Ratt!esnake carries a 
tail.” ; 





—<—— 
CHAPTER IX. 


In three weeks we were again ready fur sea, and the 
admiral ordered us to our old station off Martinique. 
We had cruised about a fortnight off St. Pierre's, and, 
as I walked the deck at night, often did J look at the 
lights in the town, and wonder whether any of them 
were in the presence of Celeste, when one evening, whén 
about six milos off shore, we dbserved two vessels round- 
ing NegroPoint, close in shore. It was quite calm, and! 
the boats were towing ahead. a 

“Tt will be dark in half an hour, Peter,” said O’Brien, 





“and I think-we might get them before they anchor; 
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or if they do anchor, it wilt be wet! outside. What do 
you think?” 

I agreed with him, for in fact f always teemed to be 
happiet when the brig was close in shore, as f felt as if 
I was nearer to Celeste; and the further we were off, 
the more melancholy I became. Continually thinking 
of her, and the sight of her after so many years’ separa- 
tion, had changed my youthfal attachment into strong 
affection. I may say, that! was deeply in love. The 
very idea of going into the harboar, therefore, gave me 

leasure, rib ys B was no mad or foolish thing that I 
would not huve done, only to gaze upon the walls which 
contained the constant object of my thoughts. These 
were wild and visionary notions, and with little chance 
of ever arriving to any successful issue; but, at one or 
{wo-and-twenty, wo are fond of building castles, and very 
apt to fall in love, without considering our prospect of 
success. I replicd, that I thought it very possible, and 
wished he would permit me to make the attempt, as if 
I found there was much risk, I would return. 

« J know that I can trust you, Peter,” replied O’Brien, 
* and it’s a great pleasure to know that you have an of. 
ficer you can trust; but hav’nt I brought you up myself, 
and made a man of you, as I promised F would, when 

ou were a little spalpeen, with a sniffling nose, and 

gs in the shape of two carrots? So hoist out the 
launch, and get the boats ready—the sooner the better. 
What a hot day this has been—not a cat’s paw on the 
water, and the sky all of a mist. Only look at the sun, 
how he goes down, puffed out to three times his size, as 
if he were in a terrible passion. I suspect we shall have 
the land breeze off strong.” 

In half an hour, I shoved off with the boats. It was 
now quite dark, and I patled towards the harbour of St. 
Pierre. The heat was excessive, and unaccountable ; 
not the slightest breath of wind moved in the heavens, 
or below; no clouds to be seen, and the stars were ob- 
scured by a sort of mist: there appeared a total stagna- 
tion in the elements. ‘The men in the boats pulled off 
their jackets, for after a few moments pulling they could 
bear them no longer. As we pulled in, the atmosphere 
became niore opaque, and the darkness more intense. 
We supposed ourselves to be at vhe mouth of the har. 
bour, but could see nothing, not three yards ahead of 
the boat. Swinburne, who always went with me, was 
steering the boat, and I observed to him the anusaal 
appearance of the night. 

“I’ve been watching it, sir,” replied Swinburne, 
“and I tell you, Mr. Simple, that if we only know how 
to find the brig, that I would advise you to get on board 
of her immediately. She’ll want all her hands this 
night, or I’m much mistaken.” 

“* Why do you say so?” replied I. 

“ Because I think, nay, [| may say that I’m sartain. 
we'll have a hurricane afore morning. It’s not the 
first time I’ve cruised in these latitudes. I recollect in 
99 diesen” 

But I interrupted him. “Swinburne, I believe that 
you are right. At all events I'll tarn back ; perhaps we 
may reach the brig before it comes on. She carries a 
light, arfd we can find her out.” I then tarned the boat 
round, and steered, as near as I could guess, for where 
the brig was lying. But we had not pulled out more than 
two minutes, before a low moaning was hoard in the 
atmospliere—now here, now there—and we appeared to 
be pulling through solid darkness, if [ may use the ex- 
pression. Swinburne looked around him, and pointed 
out on the starboard bow. 

* It’s a coming, Mr. Simple, sure enough; many’s the 
living being that will not rise on its legs to-morrow. 
See, sir.” 

I looked, and dark as it was, it appeared as if a sort 
of black wall was sweeping along the water right to- 
wards us. The moaning gradually increased to a stun. 
ning roar, and then ut onco it broke upon us with a noise 

to which no thunder can bear a comparison. The sea 
was perfectly level, but boiling, and covered with a white 
foam, so that we appeared in the night to be floating on 
milk. The oars were caught by the wind with such 
force, that the mem were dashed forward under the 
thwarts, many of them severely hurt. Fortunately, we 
pulled with tholes and pins, or the gunwale and planks 
of the boat would have becn wrenched off, and we should 
have foundered. The wind soon caught the boat on her 
broadside, and had there been the least sea, would have 
inevitably thrown .her over; but Swinburne put the 
helm down, and she fell off before the hurricane, darting 
through the boiling water at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. All hands were aghast; they had recovered their 
seats, but were obliged to relinquish them, and sit down 
at the bottom, holding on by the thwarts. The terrific 


excépt by gesture. The other boats had disappeared 
lighter than ours, they had flown awa 
sweeping elements; but we had not 
fore’t 
able manner—it appeared to be by magic. 


be compared to the seene of this night. 


darting like an arrow—to where we knew not, unless it 
was to certain death. Swinburne steered the boat, every 
now and then looking back as the waves increased. In 
a few minutes we were in a heavy swell, that at one 
minute bore us all aloft, and at the next almost sheltered 
us from the hurricane: and now the atmosphere was 
charged with showers of spray, the wind cutting off the 
summits of the waves, as if with a knife, and carrying it 
along with it, as it were, in its arms. 

The boat was filling with water, and appeared to settle 

down fast. The men bailed with their bats in silence, 
when a large wave culminated over the stern, filling us 
up to our thwarts. The next moment we all received a 
shock so violent, that we were jerked from our seats. 
Swinburne was thrown over my head. Every timber 
of the boat separated at once, and she appeared to 
erumble from under us, leaving us floating on the raging 
waters. We all struck out for our lives, but with little 
hope of preserving them; but the next wave dashed us 
on the rocks, against which the boat had already been 
hurled. That wave gave life to some, and death to others. 
Me, in Heaven's mercy, it preserved: I was thrown 
so high up, that I merely scraped against the top of the 
rock, breaking two of my ribs. Swinburne, and eight 
more, escaped with me, but not unhurt; two had their 
legs broken, three had broken arms, and the others were 
more or less contused. Swinburne miraculously received 
no injury. We had been eighteen in the boat, of which 
ten escaped : the others were hurled up at our feet; and 
the next morning we found them dreadfully mangled. 
One or two had their skulls literally shattered to pieces 
against the rocks. I felt that I was saved, and was 
grateful ; but still the hurricane howled—still the waves 
were washing over us. I crawled further up on the 
beach, and found Swinburne sitting down, with his eyes 
directed seaward. He knew me, took my hand, squeezed 
it, and then held it in his. For some moments we re- 
mained in this position, when the waves, which every 
moment increased in volume, washed up to us, and 
obliged us to craw! further up. I then looked around | 
me: the hurricane continued in its fury, but the at-| 
mosphere was not so dark. I could trace, for some dis- | 
tance, the line of the harbour, from the ridge of foam 
upon the shore; and, for the first time, I thought of 
O’Brien and the brig. I put my mouth close to Swin- 
burne’s ear, and cried out, “O'Brien!” Swinburne 
shook his head, and looked up again at the offing. I 
thought whether there was any chance of the brig’s es- 
cape. She was certainly six, if not seven miles off, and 
the hurricane was not direct on the shore. She might 
have a drift of ten miles, perhaps; but what was that 
against such tremendous power? I prayed for those on 
board of the brig, and retarned thanks for my own pre- 
servation. I was, or soon would be, a prisoner, no 
doubt; but what was that? I thought of Celeste, and 
felt almost happy. 
In about three hours the forco of the wind subsided. 
It still blew a heavy gale; but the sky cleared up, the 
stars again twinkled inthe heavens, and we could steto 
a considerable distance. 

“It’s breaking now, sir,” said Swinburne at last, 
“satisfied with the injury it has done—and that’s no 
little. This is worse than ’94.” 

“Now I'd-give all my pay and prize money, if it 
wero only day-light, and I could know the fate of the 
poor Rattlesnake. What do you think, Swinburne ?” 


sitting by the side of the road. 


;| pointed, I perceived the brig within two miles of the 


faster before the] shore, dismantled, and tossing in the waves. 
ma minute be- tI 
wind, before the sea rose in a most unaccount-| “but—still--I think she must go on shore, 


“TI see her,” replied I, catching my breath with joy ; 


“All depends upor whether she can get a fittle 


Of ali the horrors that ever I witnessed, nothing could | dit ofsail up to weather the point,” replied Swinburne, 
We could see| “and depend upon it, Captain O’Brien knows that as 
nothing, and heard only the wind, before which we were | well as we do.” 


We were now joined by the other men who were 
saved. We all shook hands. They pointed out to 
me the bodies of our shipmates who had perished. 
I directed them to haul them ferther up, and put them 
all together ; and continued, with Swinburne, to watch 
the brig. In about half an hour we perceived a tri- 
angle raised; and in ten minates afterwards, a jury- 
mast abaft—a trysail was hoisted and set. Then the 
shears were seen forward, and in as short a time 
another trysail and a stern-jib were expanded to the 
wind. 

“ That's all he can do now, Mr. Simple,” observed 
Swinburne; “ ho must trust to them and to Providence. 
They are not more than a mile from the beach—it will 
be touch and go.” 

Anxiously did we watch for more than half an hour: 
the other men returned to us, and joined in our specu- 
lations. At one time, we thought it impossible, at 
another we were certain, that she would weather the 
point. At last, as she neared us, she warped ahead: 
my anxiety became almost insupportable. I stood first 
on one leg, and then on another, breathless with 
suspense, She appeared to be on the point--actually 
touching the rocks——* God ! she’s struck !” said I. 
“No!” replied Swinburne ;—and the. we saw her 
pass on the other side of the outermost rock, and dis- 
appeur. 

“Safe, Mr. Simple !—weathered, by God!” cried 
Swinburne, waving his hat with joy. 

“God be thanked!” replied }, overcome with de. 
light. 


—~<—=—— 


CHAPTER X. 

Now, that the brig was safe, we thought of ourselves. 
My first attention was directed to tho dead bodies, and, 
as I looked at their mangled limbs, I felt grateful to 
Heaven that I had been so miraculously spared. We 
then cast our eyes along the beach to see if we could 
trace any remains of the other boats; but in vain. 
We were about three miles from the town, which we 
could perceive bad recerved considerablo damage, and 
the beach below it was strewed with wrecks and frag- 
ments. I told the men that we might as well walk into 
the town and deliver ourselves up as prisoners: to 
which they agreed, and we set forward, promising to 
send for the poor fellows, who were too much hurt to 
accompany us. 

As soon as we climbed up the rocks, and gained the 
inland, what a sight presented itself to us! ‘Trees torn 
up by the roots in every direction—cattle lying dead, 
here and there the remains of a house, of which the 
other parts had been swept away for miles. Every 
thing not built of solid masorry had disappeared. We 
passed what had been a range of negro huts, but they 
were levelled to the ground. The negroes were busily 
searching for their property among the ruins, while the 
women held their infants in their arms, and the other 
children by their sides. Here and there was the 
mother wailing over the dead body, of some poor little 
thing which had been crashed to death. They took no 
notice of us. 

About half a milo further on, to our great delight, 
we fell in with the crews of the other boats, who were 
They had all escaped 








“ All depends upon whether they were taken unpre- 
pared, sir, 
ever trod a plank; but he never has been ina hurricane, | 
and may not have known the signs and warnings. 
which God in his merey has vouchsafed to us. 
flush vessels fill easily—but we must hope for the 
best.” 

Most anxiously did we look out for the day, which 
appeared to us asif it never would break. 
dawn appeared, and we stretched our eyes to every 


not see the brig. The sun rose, and all was bright and 
clear ; but we looked not around us, our eyes were 
directed to where we had left the brig. The sea was 
still running high, but the wind abated fast. 

“ Thank God !” ejaculated Swinburne, when he had 
directed his eyes along the coast ; “ she is above water, 








roaring of the hurricane prevented any communication, 





at all events !—and looking in the direction where he 


’ > ours, had been thrown up high and dry. 
Captain O'Brien is as good a seaman as| us, r rat : 


unhurt: their boats being so much more buoyant than 
They joined 
and we proceeded on our way. 

On our road, we fell in with a cart blown over, under 


ngs‘ the wheel of which was the leg of the negro who con- 
Your | ducted it. 
fractured. 
shade, and continued our mareli, 
was one scene of desolation and distress; but when we 
At last the| arrived in the town, we found that there it was indeed 


c : t lated. 
part of the offing as it was lighted up; but we could soumniing con 


We released the poor fellow: his leg was 
We laid him by the side of the road in the 
Our whole route 


There was not one house in the three 
entire—the beach was covered with the rem- 


nants of bodies and fragments of véssels whose masts 
lay forced several feet into the sand, and broken into 
four or five pieces, Parties of soldiers were busy taki 

away the bodies, and removing what few valu 
been saved. We turned up into the town, for no: one 
accosted us, or even noticed us; and here the ecene was. 
even more dreadful. In some streets they were diggitig 


les had 
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out those who were still alive, and whose cries were 
heard among the ruins; in others, they were carrying 
away the dead bodies. The lamentations of the rela- 
tives—the howling of the negroes—the cries of the 
wounded—tho cursing and swearing of the French 
soldiers, and the orders delivered continually by officers 
on horseback, with all the confusion arising from 
crowds of spectators, mingling their voices together, 
formed a scene us dreadful as it was novel. 

After surveying it for a few minutes, 1 went up to 
an officer on horseback, and told him in French, that | 
wished to surrender mysclf as a prisoner, 

“* We have no time to take prisoners now,” replied 
he; * hundreds are buried in the ruins and we must 
try to save them. We must now attend to the claims 
of humanity.” 

“ Will you allow my men to assist you, sir?” replied 
I, “They are active and strong fellows,” 

“ Sir,” said he, taking off his hat, “I thank you in 
the name of my unfortunate countrymen.” 

“ Show us, then, where we may be most usefu).” 

Ile turned and pointed to a house higher up, the 
offices of which were blown down, “ There are living 
beings under thoso ruins.” 

“Come, my lads,” said I; and sore as they were, my 
men hastened with alacrity to perform their task. I[ 
could not help them myself, my side was so painful ; 
but I stood by giving them directions. 

In half an hour we had cleared away, so as to arrive 
at a poor negro girl, whose cries we had distinctly 
heard, We released her, and laid her down in the 
street, but she fainted. Her left hand was dreadfully 
shattered. I was giving what assistance I could, and 
the men were busy clearing away, throwing on one 
side the beams and rafters, when an officer on horse. 
back rode up. He stood and asked me who we were. 
I told him that we belonged to the brig, and had been 
wrecked, and that we were giving what assistance we 
could until they were at leisure to send us to prison. 

“You English are fine, brave fellows,” replied he, 
and he rode on. 

Another unfortunate object had been recovered by 
our men, an old, white-headed negro, but he was too 
much mangled to live. We brought him out, and 
were laying him beside the negro girl, when several 
officers on horseback rode down the strect. The one 
who was foremost, in a general’s uniform, I immedi- 
ately recognised as my former friend, then Colonel 
O'Brien. They ail stopped and looked at us. I told 
who we were. Genera! O’Brien took off his hat to the 
sailors, and thanked them. 

He did not recognise me, and he was passing on, 
when I said to him in English, “ General O’Brien, 
you have forgotten me; but | shall never forget your 
kindness.” 

“ My God !” said he, “is it you, my dear fellow ?” 
And he sprang from his horse, and shook ine warmly 
by the hand. ‘No wonder that I did not know you; 
you are a very different person from tittle Peter Simple, 
who dressed up as a girl, and danced on stilts. But I 
have to thank you, and so has Celeste, for your kind- 
ness to her. I will not ask you to leave your work of 
charity and kindness; but when you have done what 
you can, come up to my house. Any one will show it 
to you; and if you do not find me, you will find 
Celeste, as you must be aware | cannot leave this 
melancholy employment. God bless you!” He then 
rode off, followed by his staff. 

“ Come, my lads,” said I, *depond upon it we shall 
not be very cruelly treated. Let us work hard, and 
do all the good we can, and the Frenchmen won’t 
forget it.” 

We had cleared that house, and went back to where 
the other people were working, under the orders of the 
officer on horseback. I went up to him, and told him 
we had saved two, and if he had no objection, would as- 
sist his party. He thankfully accepted our services. 

“Aud now, my lads,” said Swinburne, “ Jet us forget 
all our bruises, and show these French fellows how to 
work.” 

And they did so—they tossed away the beams and 
rafters right and left, with a quiekness and dexterity 
which quite astonished the officer and other inhabitants 
who were looking on; and in half an hour had done 
more work than could possibly have been expected. 
Several lives were saved, and the French expressed their 
admiration at our sailors’ conduct, and brought them 
something to drink, which they stood much in need of, 
poor fellows. After that, they worked double tides, as 
we say, and certainly were the means of saving many 
lives, which otherwise would have been sacrificed. 

The disasters occasioned by this hurricane were very 


great, owing to its having taken place at night, when 
the chief of the inhabitants were in bed and asleep. I 
was told, that most of the wooden houses were duwn 
five minutes after the hurricane burst upon them. About 
noon, there was no more work for us to do, and I was 
not sorry that it was over. My side was very painful, 
and the burning heat of the sun made me feel giddy and 
sick at the stomach. 

I enquired of a respectable looking old Frenchman, 
which was the general's house. He directed me to it, 
and I pada’ grows followed by my men. When J 
arrived, I found tlie orderly leading away the horse of 
General O’Brien, who had just returned. I desired a 
sergeant, who was in attendance at the door, to ac- 
quaint the general that I was below. He returned, and 
desired me to follow him, I was conducted into a large 
room, where [ found him, in company with several of- 
ficers. He again greeted me warmly, and introduced 
me to the company as the officer who had permitted the 
ladies, who had been taken prisoners, to come on shore. 

“I have to thank you, then, for my wife,” said an of- 
ficer, coming up onl Gian his hand. 

Another came up, and told me that I had also released 
his. We then entered into conversation, in which I 
stuted the occasion of my having been wrecked, and all 
the particulars; also, that I had seen the brig in the 
morning dismasted, but that she had weathered the 
point, and was safe. 

“ That brig of yours, 1 must pay you the compliment 
to say, has been very troublesome ; and my namesake 
keeps the batteries more upon the alert than ever | 
could have done,” said General O’Brien. “ I don’t be- 
lieve there is a negro five years old upon the island, who 
does not know your brig.” 

We then talked over the attack of the privateer, in 
which we were beaten off. “Ah!” replied the aide-de- 
camp, “ you made a mess of that. He has been gone 
these four months. Captain Carnot swears that he’ll 
fight you, if he falls in with you.” 

“He has kept his word,” replied I; and then I 
narrated our action with the three French privateers, 
and the capture of the vessel, which surprised, and, I 
think, annoyed them very much. 

“Well my friend,” said General O’Brien, “ you 
must stay with me while you are on the island ; if you 
want any thing let me know.” 

“Tam afraid that I want a surgeon,” replied J, “ for 
my side is so paintul, that I can scarcely breathe.” 

* Are you hurt, then?” said General O’Brien, with 
an anxious look, 

“Not dangerously, I believe,” said I, * but rather 
painfuily.” 

* Let me see,” said an officer, who stepped forward ; 
‘IT am surgeon to the forces here, and perhaps you 
will trust yourself in my hands, Take off your 
coat,” 

{ did so, with difficulty. “You have two ribs 
broken,” said he, feeling my side; “ and a very severe 
contusion. You must go to bed, or lay on a sofa, for 
afew days. In aquarter of an hour I wiil come and 
dress you, and promise to make you all well in ten days, 
in return for your having given ne my daughter, who 
was on board the Victorine with the other ladies.” 
The officers now made their bows, ard left me alone 
with General O’Brien. 

** Recollect,” said he, “that I tell it you, once for 
all, that my purse, and every thing, is at your com- 
mand, If you do not accept them freely, I shall think 
you do not love us. It is not the first time, Peter, and 
you repaid me honourably. However, of course, I 
was no party to that affair; it was Celeste’s doing,” 
continued he, laughing. “Of course I could not 
imagine that it was you who was dressed up as a 
woman, and so impudently danced through France on 
stilts, But I must hear all your adventures by and by. 
Celeste is most anxious to see you. Wil! you go now, 
or wait till afler the surgeon comes ?” 

*“O now, if you please, general. May I first beg 
that some care may be taken of my poor men; they 
have had nothing to eat since yesterday, are very 
much bruised, and have worked hard; and that a cart 
inay be sent for those who Jie maimed on the beach ?” 

“I should have thought of them before,” replied he; 
“and I will also order the same party to bury the other 
poor fellows, who are lying on the beach. Come, now, 
I will take you to Celeste.” 


—> 
CHAPTER XI. 


I followed the general into a handsomely furnished 
apartment, where I found Celeste waiting to receive 


what pleasure did I take her hand, and look on her 
beautiful expressive countenance! I could not sa 
a word; neither did Celeste. For a minute I held her 


hand in mine, looking at her; the general stood by, 
regarding us alternately. He then turned round, and 
I lifted the hand to my lips, 


walked to the window. 
and then released it. 

“ It appears to be a dream, almost,” said Celeste. 

I could not make any reply, but continued to gaze 
upon her—she had grown up into such a beautiful 
creature. Her figure was perfect, and the expression 
of her countenance was so varied—so full of intellect 
and feeling—it was angelic. Her eyes suffused with 
tears, beamed so softly, so kindly on me, I could have 
fallen down and worshipped her. 

“Come,” said General O’Brien; “come my dear 
friend, now that you have seen Celeste, the surgeon 
must see you,” 

“ The surgeon !” cried Celeste with alarm. 

“Yes, my love; it is of no consequence—only a 
couple of ribs broken.” 

I followed General O’Brien out of the room, and as 
I came to the door, J turned rou; to look at Celeste. 
She had retreated to the sofa, and her handkerchief 
was up toher eyes. The surgeon was waiting for me; 
he bandaged me, and applied some cooling lotion to my 
side, which made me feel quite vomfortable.” 

“T must now leave you,” said General O’Brien ; 
“you had better lie down for an hour or two, and 
then, if I am not back, you know your way to 
Celeste.” 

J laid down as he requested, but as soon as I heard 
the clatter of the horse’s hoofs, as he rode off, I left 
the room, and hurried to the drawing-room. Celeste 
was there, and hastened toenquire if I was much hurt. 
I replied in the negative, and told her, that I had come 
down to prove it to her; and then we sat down on the 
sofa together. 

“ I have the misfortune never to appear before you, 
Celeste, except in u very unprepossessing state, hen 
you first saw me, I waa wounded ; at our next meeting, 
I was in women’s clothes ; the last time we met, I was 
covered with dirt and gunpowder, and now I return lo 
you, wounded and in rags. I wonder whether | shall 
ever appear before you as a gentleman.” 

“It is not the clothes which make the gentleman, 
Peter. I am too happy to sce you, to think of how 
you are dressed. I have never thanked you yet for 
your kindness to us when we last met, My father will 
never forget it.” ; 

“Nor have I thanked you, Celeste, for your kind- 
ness in dropping the —_ into the hat, when you met 
me, trying to escape from Fiance. I had never forgot- 
ten you, and since we met the last time, you have hard- 
ly ever been out of my thouglts. You don’t know 
how thankful { am to the hurricane for having blown 
me into your presence. When we cruised in the brig, 
I have often examined tho town with my glass, trying 
to fancy that I had my eye upon the house you were 
in; and have felt so happy when we were close in 
shore, because I knew that I was nearer to yo@.” 

* And, Peter, I am sure [ have often watched the 
brig, and have been so glad to see it come nearer; 
and then’so afraid that the batteries would fire at you. 
What a pity it is that my father and you should be op- 
posed to each other—we might be so happy !” 

“ And may be yet, Celeste,”’ replied I. 

We conversed for two hours, which appeared to be 
but ten minutes. I felt that. I was in love, but I do 
not think that Celeste had any idea at the time that 
she was——but ] leave the reader to judge from the 
little conversation Ihave quoted, whether she was not, 
or something very much approaching to it. 

The next morning, I went out early to look for the 
brig, and, to my great delight, saw her about six miles 
off the harbour’s mouth standing in for the land. She 
had now got up very respectable jury-marts, with top- 
gallants for top-sails, and appeared to be well under 
command. When she was within three miles of the 
harbour, she lowered the jolly boat, the only one she 
had left, and it pulled in-shore with a flag of truce 
hoisted at the bows. I immediately returned to my 
room and wrote a detailed account of what had taken 
place, ready to send to O’Brien, when the boat returned, 
and I of course, requested him to send me my effects, 
as I had nothing but whatI stood in. I had jast com- 
pleted my letter when General O’Brien came in. 

“ My dear friend,” said he, “1 have just received a 
flag of truce from Captain O'Brien, requesting to know 
the state of his boats’ crews, and permission to send in 
return the clothes and effects of the survivors,” 





me. She ran to me as soon as I entered ; and with 





“] have written down the whole circumstances for 
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him, and have made the same r 
I; and I handed him my letter. 
returned it. 

“ But, my dear lad, you must think very poorly of 
us Frenchmen, if you imagine that we intend to detain 
you here as a prisoner. In the first place, vour libera- 
tion of so meny French subjects, when you captured 
te Victorine, would entitle you to a similar act of 
kindness; and in the next place, you have not been 
fairly captured, but by a visitation of Providence, 
which, by the means of the late storm, must destroy 
all national antipathies, and promote that universal 

hilanthropy between all men, which your brave fel. 
ows proved that er possess. You are, therefore, 
free to depart with all your men, and we shall still 
hold ourselves your debtors. How is your side to- 
day?” 4 

“Oh, very bad indeed,” replied I; fer I could not 
bear the idea of returning to the brig so soon, for I 
had been obliged to quit Loree after dinner 
the day before, and gotobed. Thad not yet had much 
conversation with her, nor had I told General O’Brien 
how it was that we escaped from Franee. “I don’t 
think I can possibly go on board to-day, but I feel very 
grateful te you for your kindness.” 

“ Well, well,” replied the general, who observed my 
feelings, * I do not think it is necessary that you should 
goon board to-day. I will send the men and your 
letter, and | will write to Captain O’Brien to say, that 
you are in bed, and will not bear moving until the day 
after to-morrow. Will that do?” 

I thougit it but a very short time, but I saw that 
the Seam looked as if he expected me to consent; so 
I did. 


uest to him,” replied 
e read it over and 


which O’Brien stated that I was looking after another 
rib, and which I had quite forgotten, she asked me to 
explain it; for although she could read and speak 
English very well, she had not been sufficiently ac. 
customed to it, to comprehend the play upon words. 
I translated it, and then said——“ Indeed, Celeste, I had 
forgotten that observation of O’Brien’s, or I should 
not have shown you the letter; but he has stated the 
truth. After all your kindness to me, how can I help 
being in love with you? and need [ add, that I should 
consider it the greatest blessing which Heaven could 
grant me, if you could feel so much regard for me, as 
one day to become my wife. Don’t be angry with me 
for telling you the truth,” continued I, for Celeste 
coloured up as [ spoke to her, 
(To be continued.) 


—=— 


VARIETIES. 


Delicacies.--A merchant in Alabama advertises under 
delicacies, oil in flasks and No. 1 macakrel. It is very 
easy to get things under wrong headings; thus, last 
week the giraffe’s death was announced under “ Lite- 
as 4 Novelties.” 

bookseller of Maestricht has lately been subject ed 
to divers criminal prosecutions, for a circumstance which 
appears to have been totally accidental. He had placed 
in his window, portraits of the Prince of Orange and 





Prince Frederick, while the space between them was 
occupied by the work of M. Jacob, the bibliophilist, en- 
titled, * The Two Fools.” A great disturbance was 
made about the matter by the ery: authorities, and 
though the poor bookseller protested his innocence, and 


“The boat can come aid return again with some of | meng gest er Bis having abnaye heen a lagal one ie. 


your clothes,” continued the general, * and [ will tell 
Captain O’Brien that if he comes off the mouth of the 
harbour the day after to-morrow, I will send you on 
board in one of our bouts.” 

He then touk my letter, and quitted the room. As 
soon as he was gone, [ found myself quite well enough 
to go to Celeste, who waited for me, and I told her 
what had passed. That morning I sat with her and 
the general, and narrated all my adventures, which 
amused the general very much. 
conduct of my uncle, and the hopes which I faintly 
entertained of being able, some day or another, to dis- 
cover the fraud which had been practised, or how very 
unfavourable were my future prospects if I did not 
succeed. At this portion of my narrative, the general 
appeared very thoughtful and grave. When I had 
finished, it was near dinner time, and I found that my 
clothes had arrived with a letter from O’Brien, who 
stated how miserable he had heen at the supposition 
of my loss, and his delight at my escape. He stated 
that on going down into the cabin after [ had shoved 
off, that he, by chance, cast his eyes on the barometer, 
and, to his surprise, found that it had fallen two inch- 
es, which he tad been told was the case previous to a 
hurricane. This, combined with the peculiar state of 
the atmosphere, had induced him to make every pre- 
paration, and that they had just completed their work, 
when it came on. The brig was thrown on her beam 
ends, and lay there for half an hour, when they were 
forced to cut away the masts to right her. That they 
did not weather the point the next morning by more 
than half a cable’s length; and concluded by saying, 
that the idea of my death had made him so unhappy, 
that if it had not been for the sake of the men, it was 
almost a matter of indifference to him whether he had 
been lost or not. He had written to General O’Brien, 
thanking him for his kindness, and that, if fifly vessels 
should pass the brig, he would not capture one of them, 
until 1 was on board again, even if he were dismissed 
the service for neglect of duty. He said, that the brig 
sailed almost as fast under jury-masts as she did before, 
and that, as soon as 1 came on board, he should go 
back to Barbadoes. “As for your ribs being so bad, 
Peter, that’s all bother,” continued he; “I know that 
you are making arrangements for another sort of rib, 
as soon as you can manage it; but you must stop a 
little, my boy. You shall be a lord yet, as I always 
promised you that you should. It’s a long lane that 
has no turning—so good bye.” 

When I was alone with Celeste, I showed her 
O’Brien’s letter. I had read the part of it relative to 
his not intending to make any capture while I was on 
shore to General O’Brien, who replied, “ that under 
such circumstances he thought he should do right to 
detain me a little longer; but,” said he, “O’Brien is a 
man of honour, and is worthy of his name.” 

When Celeste came to that part of the letter in 


I did not conceal the | 


| creet subject, it has been near costing him his entire 
| business. 

| The king of Bavaria is persecuting the prees in a 
| manner most unbecoming a man who writes books him- 
jself and pays people to read them. His police have 
orders to report on every new Look received by the 
booksellers, and no traveller, particularly from the side 
of France, is permitted to enter his dominions without 
a vigorous scrutiny.—Le Temps. 

Pe‘lomotive Carriage.—A person at Romford, in Essex, 
England, is seen moving about in a carriage of this 
kind with three wheels, and impelled (as the name im- 
| plies) by his feet; the whole cost of which is only forty 
shillings. Every forty shilling freeholder, therefore, 
~~ now manage to keep his own carriage! 

rogress of Literature.—The French government has 
commenced a most useful and laudable design, by in- 
viting every department and large town in the kingdom 
to investigate its records and muniments, and commu- 
nicate the discoveries to the general mass. 

Paper from Rotten Wood.—M. Brard, in a letter to the 
Royal Academy of Bordeaux, reports some successful 
experiments which he has made in forming a coarse 
paper from the rotten wood of the Pinus maritima, which 
abounds in the Alps and the Pyrenees. Although un- 
sized, it could be written upon ; and, when several sheets 
were pasted together, it formed as solid and as light a 
paste-board as that in common use; and quite as good 
for bookbinding.—Moléon’s Recueil Industriel. 

The Belles Lettres.—The following sign may be seen 
in Philadelphia, not ten minutes’ walk from the Univer- 
sity: “ Carpinter Shop up this alley. Jobing Dun at the 
Shortisnotice.” 

The Homeopathic System, the absurdity of which was 
exposed in a recent Gazette, has got into a still more 


are about to be brought to trial for the murder of two 


however, instead of curing the disorders, killed the pa- 
tients. 

Sir John Herschel.—In a recent sitting of the Acade- 
my of Sciences, the gold medal, value 650fr. bequeathed 
by Lalande, was adjudged to Mr. (Sir John) Herschel, 
for his discoveries relative to double stars.—Moniteur. 

The Press in Prussia,—By a recent cabinet order, no 
person can set up as a bookseller, printseller, library- 
keeper, printer, or lithographer, without an express per- 
mission, obtained from the provincial government. 

lish Drama at Vienna.—Sheridan Knowles’s 
play of the [Iunchback has been translated into German 
by a Mr. Joseph Wertheimer, of Vienna, (the translator 
of Wilderspin’s work on Infant Education,) and was 
performed for the first time, at the Imperial Burg Thea- 
tre in that city, on the 16th ult., with complete success, 
The emperor, who is quite well, and not indisposed, as re- 
ported, has been to see it twice, with the empress and 





ather members of the court ; and every seat that can be 





rocured is taken at an early hour of the day.—Privale 
etter from Vienna. 

An entirely new Life of the Right Honourable Ed- 
mund Burke, is at length stated to be in progress, under 
the immediate sanction of Ear! Fitzwilliam. 


— 
From the Commercial Herald. 
THE UNITED STATES REVIEW. 


Hoc erat in vortis—that is to say, not a snug little 
farm, with a cottage garden, and a ditch of spatterdocks 
at the bottom thereof, but what would have been a thou- 
sand times better for Horace and the rest of those rene- 

de geniuses who made bondage romantic, and servi- 

ity sentimental—a good rational and fearless Review, 
to keep writers in their senses, and thereby their readers. 
The beneficial operation of a really honest and sensible 
review—a thing now-a-days of rare occurrence—is in. 
calculable. We are sick of puffery; every body is sick 
of it—from the public that is cheated into suspicion, to 
the author who is flattered into contempt. We think 
“the freest people on earth,” as we modostly reckon 
ourselves, should have the freest writers, and the most 
independent critics, Have we? If we are not mistaken, 
there is such a gleam of good sense; such a glance of 
of h t independ in the fair visage of this youth. 
ful Quarterly, as will convince us that such desiderata 
are in our power. The United States Review has a 
dove-coloured complexion, but it shows the eyes and 
heart of an eagle. 

If it were not fur the political troubles which, at this 
present moment, distract our thoughts from every thing 
else, we should delight to present an analysis of many of 
the articles; but if the reader will cast his eye over them, 
he will perhaps find some things in them to make him 
reflect deeply on the condition of his country, Our 
statesmen refer daily, on the floor of congress, to the 
history of Charles J. A glance at Article IX. (Lucy 
Aikin’s Memoirs of that usurping monarch,) will put 
the reader in possession of all the extraordinary analo- 
gies between the relations of Great Britain in that day, 
and those of the United States at this. Let him exa- 
mine Art. II., and contemplating the effect of the “Abuse 
of Political Terms,” determine how far their magical in- 
fluence has divided us into factions, and given us up to 
be the prey of demagogues. “ Liberty,” “ anne aM 
“sovereignty,” “equality,” “rights,” “wrongs,” &c 
The Lord’s prayer, said backwards, was once esteemed 
the most efficacious mode of invoking the devil; and 
surely such a retroverted, or perverted, use of thove 
soble sounds, has had no small share in raising the 
many evil influences which now assail our institutions. 

The article on the “ Discourses” of Messrs. Maxcy 
and Kennedy; that on “ Imprisonment for Debt ;” that 
on the “Temperance Cause;” and that on the “Irish 
Traits,” especially, are worthy of the greatest attention. 

The admirable review on the topic of “ Ante-Colonial 
History,” convinces us that we have among us men 
qualified by the variety of their acquisitions, and the 
keen animation and vigour of their pens, to write such 
articles as we once admired, and still occasionally find 
among the old British reviews. The boldness with 











serious dilemma at Berlin, where two of its professors | 


children, to whom they administered a succession of 
doses of morphine, agreeably to their doctrine, which,| grammatical solecisms, or something like them, the 








which the writer attacks many of our sentimental pre- 
° areps in relation to the “ noble savage,” and particu- 
| larly to the tribes of the Delaware Utopia ; the skill with 


which he annihilates our theories; the well digested 
reading he displays; the adroitness of his logic; the 
| Spartan keenness and epigrammatic brillianey of his 


style ;—all these, if we are not mistaken, will cause that 


| article to be read, and read again, with the strongest 
| relish, 


If the author will revise it, he will find certain 


hoof-marks of a galloping Pegasus—in the last sentence 
of the paragraph of page 71-2, and the first of page 75. 
And these we point out to show the greatness of our con- 
tent; for we can pardon him a dozen inndvertencies in 
such an article. Cannot he complete his subject, by 
giving us two more essays—-one on the general charac- 
ter and condition of our remaining tribes, and one on 
the aboriginal Coayang Spa country? To our mind, 
both these subjects are full of the deepest interest; and 
we can confide their management to him. 

Tv conclude this notice, (for it is nothing more, and 
negleets the interesting article on Mrs. Lee's Life of Cu- 
vier; Ancient Art in Egypt and Indea, and Dana’s 
Writings,) we congratulate Mr. Vethake that ho has 
confirmed the promise of his prospectus; and we freoly 
commend to the public a journal, in which, judging from 
this first number, they may constantly anticipate a just 
representation of books; criticism mingled with cour 





tesy; and independence without malice. 








She Pournai of Belles Gettres. 
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For the Journal of Belles Lettres. 


NOTES OF A BIBLIOMANIAC. NO. 2. 


Alexander Leighton, M. D., wrote “An Appeal to 
the Parliament, or Sion’s Plea against the Prelacie.” 
London, 1628, quarto. For writing this book the author 
was twice publicly whipped and pilloried in Cheapside, 
his ears cut off, his nose twice slit, his cheeks branded 
with a red hot iron with the letters 5. S. (sower of sedi- 
tion.) and was eleven years imprisoned in the fleet; a 
curious evidence of the state of the freedoin of the press 
at the period. 

Sir John Mennis is the suthor of * Musarum Delicie, 
or the Muses’ Recreation.” London, 1656. In this vo- 
lume are the lines, 


* He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day,” 


which have been generally but erroneously supposed to 
form a part of Hudibras. 

Among the curious books on murder, the foltowing 
title o¢curs: “The Murderous Midwife; being a full 
and true relation of a Midwife that was put into an iron 
cage with sixteen wild eats, and so Roasted to Death, 
by hanging over a fire, for having found in her house of 
office no less than sixty-two children ;” at Paris, 1672. 
Quarto. 

Fikon Basilike, the Portraiture of his Sacred Majes- 
ty, King Charles I., in his Solitudes and Safferings. 
1648. Fifty editions, it is said, of this book appeared 
at home and abroad, and Malcolm King says, * Had it 
appeared a week sooner it might have saved the king.” 
It has ‘long been a subject of controversy, whether King 
Charles or ‘Dr. Garden was the author of this admirable 
book, nor has the question been satisfactorily decided to 
the present day. 

Sir Robert Filmer’s “Patriarcha, or the Natural 
Power of the ’Kings of England Asserted.” ‘London, 
1680. This celebrated work, in wirich the author derives 
ull power from paternal authority, and from Adam, is 
better known in general by the answers to it, than by 





its own merit. It occasioned Locke’s great Treatise on 


Dibdin says that London was scarcely less agitated 
on the news of the victories of the Nile and Salainanca, 
than it was on the eve of the publications of Parry and 
Franklin’s Voyages. The house of Mr. Murray, the 
publisher, was in a state'of siege. The work of Captain 
Parry was an $18 quarto, and ere the clock had struck 
seven P. M. on the day of publication, 1500 copies were 
disposed of!!! Franklin's was ‘a $20 book, but notwith- 
standing 1500 copies were sold within a month, and it 
is now a rare book. 

(To be continued.) 


—— 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


Turner’s Annual Tour, 1834: the Seine, 8vo. Tra- 
velling Mems during a Tour through Belgium, Rhenish 
Prussia, Germany, &¢., by Thomas Dyke, 2 vols. Bri- 
tish Cyclopedia: Arts and Sciences, Vol. I. Second 
Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion, 
with notes, &c., not by the author of “Captain Rock's 
Memoirs,” 2 vols. Fanaticisn), by the author of the 
“Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 8vo. The Life and 
Diary of the Rev. R. Erskine, by D. Fraser, 12mo. 
Vattell’s Law of Nations, a new edition, by J.°Chitty. 
Gale Middleton, a’Story of the present day, by the au- 
thor of “ Brambletye House.” The Nun, by Mrs. Sher- 
wood, 12in0. A Narrative of the Naval Part of the Ex- 

dition to Portugal, by Captain Mins, 8vo. Hunterian 

eminisceénces, being the substance of a Course of Lec- 
tures, by the late John Hunter, in 1785, edited by J. H. 
Parkinson, quarto. The Royal Cameo Scrap-Book of 
embossed Heads, quarto. Literary Recreatidns, by the 
Rev. J. Young. Illustrations of British Ornithology, 
by J. P. Selby, letter-press. Lectures on Popular Edu- 
cation; delivered to the Edinburgh Association, by 
George Combe, 8vo. ‘The Moon sees Masks, with 
plates. Anatomy of the Human Bones, by Sharpnell, 
Part I., folio. Conversations of a Father with his Chil- 
dren, 2 vols, Lives and Exploits of English Highway- 
men, Pirates, and Robbers, 2 vols., 18mo, Bennct’s 
Fishes of Ceylon, coloured plates, quarto. Essays and 


Government. Sir Robert wrote several other works| Letters on important Theological Subjects, by J. Har. 


now forgotten. 


greave, Svo. 


Edmund Fry wrote a work which he called Pento-| Sermons, preached in Lent, 12mo. Memioirs of Rev. €. 


graphia, printed in London in 1799, royal octavo. It is! P. Swartz, by Dr. Pearson, 2 vols., 8vo. The Indicator | 


highly interesting, and is the result of sixteen years re- | 
search. It contains accurate copies of all the known) 
alphabets in the world, together with an English ex-| 
planation of the peculiar force or power of each letter ; 
to which dato added, specimens of all well authenticated 
orul languages, forming a comprehensive digest of 
phonology. 

The edition of the Vetus Testamentum e Codice MS. 
Alexandrino; printed in London, 1816 to 1828, imperial 
quartos 4 vols under the direction of Henry Hervey 
Baber, exhibits a faithful fac-simile of the celebrated 
Alexandrian manuscript, the earliest existing of the 
Seriptures; it was printed at the public expense, under 
the control of the trustees of the British maseum. The 
first three volumes comprise the entire text of the sep- 
tuagint, and the fourth contains the notes and the pro- 
legomena, Ten copics were printed on vellum, the price 
of cach of which is 940 dollars. On paper only 250 co- 
pies were printed at the price of 150 dollars. 

The following is the title of the first: edition of the 
Geneva Version ‘of the Bible, which was for many years 
the most popular one in Kingland, and went through 
about fifty editions in the course of thirty years: * The 
Bible and Holy Scriptures, tranelated:according to the 
Ebrue and Greke, and conferred with the best transla- 
tions in divers languages. With most profitable annota- 
tions upon all the harde places and thinges of great im- 

yrtanee.” Geneva. By Rowland Hall, 1560. Quarto. 
From tae peculiar renderig of Genesis iii. 7, the editi-| 
tions of this translation-have been coramonly known by 
the name of “ Breeches Bibles.” 

Thomas’Chalmer published.in Lendon in 1657, “ Re- 
lation of the strange finding out of Moses his 'l'omb, in 
a Valley near unto Moant Nebo in Palestine.” Antony 
a. Wood qaaintly says of it; * This book, at its first ap- 
pearance, made a great poise, and pusled the presbyte- 
rian rabbies for a time; at length the author thereof 
being known, and his story found to be a meer sham, 
the book becaine ridiculous, and was put to common 
uses.” 

“ Eastward Hoe” was the:title of a comedy played at 
Blackfriers in 1605. From this play Hogarth was sup- 
posed to have taken the plan of his set of prints, called 
* The Industrious and Idle Prentices,”” Eastward Hoe 
is reprinted in Dodsey’s cld plays. Query, did this title 





suggest that of Westward Ho? 


and the Companion, by Leigh Hunt, 2 vols., 8vo. Obser- 
vations on the Preservation of Sight, by J. H. Cartis, 
12ino. The Story without an End, translated from the 
German, by Mrs. Austin, illustrated by Harvey. Songs 
of the Loire, and other Poems, 8vo, Cecil Hyde, a novel, 
2 vols., 8vo. Rev. John Davison’s Discourses on Pro- 
phecy, 8vo. The Housekeeper’s Guide, by E. Copley. 
‘The Freeness and Sovereignty of Grace, by Miss Gra- 
ham, 12mo. The Gospel of the Old Testament, by S. 
Matlier, edited by the authoress of “ Thé Listener,” '2 
vols. 
— = — 


Lew Amevican Publications. 


Manly Piety and its Principles, By Robert Philips, of 
Maberley Chapel. New York. John Wiley.’ 

Select Works of James Sheridan Knowles, 2 vols. 
Boston. Carter, Hendee & Co., and Allan & Tickner. 

The Perils of Pearl Street, including a taste of the 
Dangers of Wall Street, by a late Merchant, in one vol. 
12mo. New York. Peter Lill.. This. work contains some 
good ‘hits. 

Pardoe’s Traits and Traditions of Portugal, collected 
during a receut residence in that country. 

The 8th, 9th, and 10th volumes of the Classical Fa. 
mily Library. The contents of these volumes are—the 
Orations of Cicero, translated by Duncan ; the Offices of 
that first of ancient moral philosophers, by Cookman; 
and the beautiful Treatises on Old Age and Friendship, 
To these immortal productious is prefixed a sufficient 
Biographical Sketch of Cicero. New York. Harpers. 

Trevilyan, a novel. By the author of * Marriage in 
High Lite.” Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 


— 


Rome in the Nineteenth Century.—* From the internal 
evidence, this work is written by a lady. It is avery 
entertaining production, and although the preceeding 
multitudes of books upou Italy have gleaned the field 
nearly to the last ear, there is so amusing a variety in 
the pictures drawn up by the present hand, that even 
the old subjects are as good as new. Having so high 
an opinion of the amusing qualities of the publicatiun, 
which we think exce}lent'y suited to the parlour table, 
we shall not detain dur readers from the extracts to 


— 


jastify our recommendation of it to this, and other tote 
exalted situations. In ronning ‘through the multitude 
of subjects with which the examination of Rome abounds, 
the writer presents us with sketches so lively, as to‘have 
the air of originals. Her apposite remarks often tesem- 
ble the colouring ofa familiar print, and sometimes the 
compressed epitome of former tims gives us the idea of 
a modern master touching into pathos a picture of an. 
cient ruins.”"—London Literary Gazette. 


a 


By the late arrivals we have a supply of 
English periodical publications, and a number 
of new books, very few if any of which will 
pass muster in the “ Circulating Library.”” We 
shall read diligently, however, and ascertain. 
Galt’s “ Stories of the Study,” are an atter 
failure; stale, flat, and unprofitable. 
¥ Andrew : the author of Lady Barbara, 
‘and the Priors of Lawford, published in our 
Mast volume, we regret to find, has paid the 
debt of nature, leaving a posthumous work, 
entitled, the “ Black Watch,” which we shall 
immediately peruse. .We perceive no indica- 
tions of any very popular works from authors of 
celebrity, while in the absense of whales, the 
little fishes of literature besport themselves, 
without fear of being swallowed up, except by 
the devourer, time. All the arts of the Lon- 
don bookseller are exerted to puff off Miss 
Pardoe's Portugal, and the novel of Trevilyan, 
respecting which we gave our readers a caution 
on their first arrival; they cannot survive the 
hour. Leitch Ritchie’s. “ Wanderings by the 
Seine,” is a work of no merit, written to fit 
the pictures! The arrival of the Landers was 
shortly looked for, as by the last accounts they 





Hambleton’s History of the Soul, in Six | 





had returned to the African Coast from the 
Niger, and expected to turn their faces home- 
wards in a few weeks. They were in good 
health. ‘This expedition will, no doubt, furnish 
a good book. The ninth volume of the Library 
of Romance, will contain “ The Dark Lady of 
Doona,’’ by the author of Stories of Waterloo, 
&c. The Baboo, or Life in India, is an- 
nounced as forthcoming; also, a second series 
of Pictures of Private Life, by Mrs. Stickney. 


In the Metropolitan, the editor, Capt. Mar- 
ryat, avows the authorship of the Naval Officer, 
the King’s Own, Newton Foster, and Peter 
Simple, and declares them the only children of 
his pen; the Port Admiral he disclaims entirely. 
We have the * King’s Own” in reading; it has 
not yet heen republished here, and will possibly 
suit our periodical, but can’t say yet. Many 
confound this work with the King’s Secret, by 
Power, the comedian, republished by the Har- 
pers; in the London Literary Gazette, the spu- 
rious life of Col. Crockett is reviewed, and 
extracts made to exhibit our national manners!! 
Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine, and the 
Metropolitan, continue to wage war about puff- 
ing! One would think that trade was too well 
understood by the public to be any longer avail- 
able, but it is kept up without fear of a surfeit. 


Rome. The readers of the “ Library’ will 
now be in possession of one of the very best 
descriptions of Rome as it is, written in chaste 
language, and in a remarkably cheerful vein. 
We do not wish to be considered as endorsing 
all the authors remark’s on the catholic religion, 
which she looks upon with the eye of prejudice; 
we were not willing to reject her information on 
this account, and have purged the volumes of 
some, though perhaps nat of all, their objection- 
able passages. ; 











